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FERDINAND LASSALLE. 

SINCE Lassalle's death in the year 1864, he has been rec- 
ognized as the creator of a new social faith ; and as Ger- 
man socialism, this new faith, has already reached our shores in 
no inconsiderable strength, it is probable that the Americans 
will be forced, as the Germans have been, to take some account 
of Lassalle's mission. And apart from its social significance, 
the study of this mission will not be devoid of interest. There 
has probably been no more interesting appearance in the later 
political history of Germany than Lassalle's — no character that 
has secured more completely the attention of its world. There 
may be and there are many difficulties in the way of accepting 
Lassalle's political creed, but he had sufficient breadth and 
strength to win a secure place in the two widely separated do- 
mains of German science and politics and to profoundly influ- 
ence the leading spirits of his time. Bismarck even has been 
called a disciple of Lassalle. At the University of Berlin, when 
only a student, he was the intimate friend of Boeckh and Hum- 
boldt, and could boast in after years, when accused of half- 
knowledge, that he had at his command the whole culture of his 
age. While at the university he finished the greater part of an 
exhaustive work on " Heraclitus the Dark," a work which, as he 
says, forced the recognition of the "guild of science " {Zunft der 
Wissenschaft) by that compulsion which lies in the individual 
and the real ; and afterwards in quite a different department, in 
his " System of Vested Rights" (System der erworbenen Rechte), 
he exhibited such a mastery of the subject that he again com- 
pelled the recognition of the "guild " — compelled in a measure 
its approbation of his most revolutionary work. 

In addition to his worth in the department of science Lassalle 
was also a man of affairs, a practical politician, and — however 
large an element of the actor and sophist there may have been 
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in him — the greatest German orator since Luther and John 
Tauler. Besides this, he was naturally heroic, as beautiful in 
person as Goethe ; and when we remember that he was crossed 
in love and met in consequence with a romantic death at the 
age of thirty-nine, we see at once, as the publicist de Laveleye 
has suggested, the making of a story like that of Abelard. 

Lassalle has been the poetry of the various accounts of con- 
temporary socialism, and has already created a literature which 
is still growing almost with the rapidity of the Goethe litera- 
ture. 

The estimate of Lassalle's worth has been in each account 
naturally influenced by the economical or sentimental stand- 
point of the writer. To de Laveleye, who takes so much inter- 
est in socialism, Lassalle was a handsome agitator, whose merit 
lies chiefly in his work as interpreter of Karl Marx. To Monte- 
fiore he was a man of science who was led by accident into 
politics ; and Franz Mehring, who was once the follower of Las- 
salle, in his Gescliichte der deiitschen Social-Demokratie, discus- 
ses his career in the intolerant mood in which one generally 
approaches a forsaken worship. The Englishman John Rae, 
on the contrary, in his account of socialism, makes Lassalle a 
hero ; and in the narrative of the talented Dane, Georg Brandes, 
Lassalle is already on the broad road to his place as a god. In 
the same spirit Rudolf Meyer in his work "The Fourth Es- 
tate's Struggle for Emancipation," does not hesitate to use the 
cheap hyperbole of our modern writers, and compares Lassalle 
with Jesus of Nazareth. Heine also, who saw in his fellow 
Israelite that perfect Hegelian "freedom from God" which he 
himself had attempted in vain, hails Lassalle as the "Messiah 
of the age." Among Lassalle's more immediate disciples this 
deification seems to have become a formal cultus, and it is af- 
firmed, hard as one finds it to believe the story, that after Las- 
salle's death he became an object of worship with the German 
laborers. They expected that after the fashion of Frederic 
Barbarossa in the old legend he would come again and emanci- 
pate the proletariat ; and though this new religion has now gone 
the way of all more recent religions, the name of Lassalle is 
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still a sacred one among the German socialists. They see in him, 
as the Irish saw in Dean Swift, only a champion of the op- 
pressed, and are slow to inquire what circumstances may have 
thrust this role upon him. 

The father of Lassalle was a Jewish merchant in Breslau, 
where the future "fighter and thinker," as Boeckh wrote 
mournfully over his tomb, was born on the nth of April, 
1825. The Israelite Lassal, for so the family name is still 
written, was a wealthy wholesale dealer in cloth, and with 
a consciousness of the good in such an avocation had from the 
first intended that Ferdinand should be a merchant, just as 
Heine's mother had intended her son for a banker. Ferdinand 
was sent to a commercial school in Leipzig as the prepara- 
tion for a mercantile career. But this was not his destiny. 
His tastes were so strong in other directions that he re- 
turned already determined on another mode of life. Natu- 
rally the father objected, but the conflict between his wishes 
and those of his son was of brief duration and soon ended 
in a victory for Ferdinand. The first feature in Lassalle 
was his will, the source of his strength and his ruin, and 
one can find no period in his life when this will seemed in the 
least capable of compromise or submission. At fifteen Fer- 
dinand was master in the Lassal family, and was in the habit 
at that age, it is said, of having the final word in any dis- 
pute that might arise among its members ; and so, when 
he decided to become a Christian and a philosopher instead 
of a merchant, the family had nothing to do but to accom- 
modate themselves as best they could to this arrangement. 
They allowed the young Lassalle to be baptized, and then 
furnished him with the money to continue at Berlin those 
philosophical studies which he had already begun in Breslau. 

To the university Lassalle went as a Christian Jew, and 
began to seek for something that might give rest to his 
striving spirit, as he had not obtained this on his baptism 
into the Christian faith. Lassalle had already arrived at 
great proficiency in the languages, and in his speculative 
thought was led towards Hegel, as this was the day of Hegel 
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in Germany. It was as a Hegelian that he saw a deeper 
significance in the old Ionian, the cynical and mysterious 
Heraclitus, and at this time conceived the idea of a mono- 
graph on Heraclitus. In order to collect the various frag- 
ments of his philosophy, Lassalle, on the completion of his 
university course, went to Paris, and while there met Heine, 
a moment of no little interest in his life. The poet was then 
at the entrance of his last miserable years. He was also in 
great trouble with his financial affairs, and Lassalle's visit 
came at the right time. He rendered Heine some very val- 
uable assistance, and won his extravagant favor and admira- 
tion. " Herr Lassalle," he wrote to his friend Varnhagen von 
Ense, " is a young man of the most distinguished mental endow- 
ments : with the most thorough scholarship, with the most 
extensive knowledge, with the greatest critical acumen, with 
the richest gift of utterance, he unites an energy of will and 
a capacity in action which will astonish you." Heine was 
above all impressed with Lassalle's self-reliance and egotism, 
and proclaimed him a true child of the new era, with none of 
that self-renunciation and modesty which the rest of the 
world professed with more or less hypocrisy. There was some- 
thing very significant in the meeting and mutual recognition 
of these two emancipated Israelites, and Lassalle returned 
to Berlin no doubt with a clearer conception of his mission. 
His intention then was to remain at the university as Pri- 
vaidocent, as there was so much to attract him in Berlin, 
that great modern centre of the world's thought and action. 
On his arrival there, Lassalle through his talents and pleas- 
ing address soon became a well-known person. Under the 
patronage of Boeckh and Humboldt, whose acquaintance he 
had made before this, he continued his work on Heraclitus, and 
there opened before him a brilliant career as a German pro- 
fessor ; but, as fate would have it, before he could finish his 
book he was to be led away entirely from such work. Lassalle 
met about this time (1845) the Countess von Hatzfeldt, a 
beautiful and imposing woman who had been deeply wronged 
by her husband, the Count von Hatzfeldt, and was then 
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endeavoring in vain to obtain a divorce from him. The 
count had lavished the inheritance of the long-suffering 
countess on his mistresses, and with the selfishness and cor- 
ruption of the common roui, refused her a divorce on no 
other grounds than the division of property which this might 
occasion. The countess was then twenty years older than 
Lassalle, and although her own family for some reason had 
declined to take her part, Lassalle was so moved by the 
countess's wrongs, that, like a second Lohengrin, he made her 
cause his and began this famous and eventful episode in his 
life by challenging the count. The affair was, however, not 
destined to so simple a termination. The count, who was an 
aristocrat of the old school, had no mind for a duel with the 
son of a Jewish merchant, and on Lassalle's appearance in the 
palace had the "young Jewish upstart" shown to the door. 
A keener insult could not have been inflicted upon one of 
Lassalle's spirit, and from this moment he had the spur of a per- 
sonal motive. He was only twenty, and was a philosopher rather 
than an advocate, but with that capacity in action of which 
Heine speaks, he assumed the whole conduct of the countess's 
divorce suit. Lassalle at its commencement had probably 
very little idea how much this undertaking would cost him, 
for his task soon became like that of the Norse hero who 
found himself casting the battle-axe against a god in disguise. 
The suit refused to arrive at any conclusion ; Lassalle 
carried it before thirty-six courts, and at the end of the eighth 
year from its commencement no final decision had been 
reached. But the count had now become thoroughly tired 
and possibly also frightened by the terrible persistence of 
"the young Jewish upstart." He agreed to a compromise 
and allowed the countess a substantial fortune. Lassalle also 
was not to go without a reward for his heroic assistance. 
The countess had lived during the eight years of the suit 
chiefly upon the allowance Lassalle received from Breslau, 
and now, at the close, according to a compact between them, 
the countess settled upon Lassalle an annuity which was to 
relieve him from all further care as to money. 
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The motive of Lassalle in his career as the countess's knight 
there is no need to doubt was a heroic one. He had then at 
least a deep feeling for those high things, as Heine says, — 

Die zwar Verstand und Prosa achten g'ringe, 
Fur die Jedoch die Edlen, Schonen, Guten 
Auf dieser Erde schwarmen, leiden, bluten. 

And as a change from the wise man whom a sense of his impor- 
tance to humanity at large would preserve from such a folly, this 
self-forgetfulness affords a certain relief — like the conduct of 
those sturdy old Germans, Luther and Fichte, in risking the 
world-apostles of the universal Ich and the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith on a few plague patients. But if there is much to 
admire in Lassalle's unconsciousness of the "greater good" 
which he might eventually have done by a less unselfish course, 
and even in his lack of that enormous "world-love " which would 
have made it a crime to sacrifice the grand and remote interests 
of mankind at the demand of a mere individual sorrow, — at the 
same time it cannot be denied that this episode in Lassalle's 
life was one that gave an evil trend to his course in the world. 
For eight years now he had gone directly away from his old goal. 
His work on Heraclitus had lain neglected during the whole of 
this time ; and though he now returned and finished it, he was 
with this work to bid farewell to the ancients. He had passed 
that period when such work could have a sufficient interest for 
him. From the nature of his part in the divorce suit he had 
also developed in other directions. He had become for one 
thing, through the necessity of his role as an advocate, a great 
orator, and he could not so easily yield the intoxicating applause 
which the orator receives for the more critical commendations 
of the "guild of science." Then, too, his mode of life had now 
become one which is hardly considered favorable to a study of 
philosophy, as the philosopher is under the same necessity as the 
priest of keeping himself " unspotted from the world." There 
was now, since the Countess Hatzfeldt had become Lassalle's 
constant companion, an apparent justification of the evil rumor 
which had been abroad from the beginning ; and this with his 
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often dissolute manner of life — his Genusssucht, as the Germans 
call it — would in the end have kept him from a very lasting 
fame as a philosopher. 

On the publication of his Heraclitus Lassalle was elected a 
member of the Philosophical Society in Berlin, and shortly after 
his election was appointed to deliver the oration in honor of 
Fichte. We can see in this oration the change in Lassalle — 
how thoroughly political his interests have in the meantime 
become. He uses still the language of his audience of scientists, 
but we discern already more than one trace of the future agitator 
and revolutionist. 

A revolutionist Lassalle was destined to be from the very 
circumstances of his birth. He was a Jew; and the race of 
emancipated Jews, from Paul to Spinoza, have not been the 
most conservative of mankind. They have made very poor 
terms with the world as they have found it ; and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how with this oriental tendency to extremes 
the German Jew who has received the new thought should wish 
to apply the great radical ideas of Fichte and Schelling and 
Hegel to the government. And then, too, the Jew in Europe, 
after his long sacrifice to the ignorant, inhuman fantasy that he 
was responsible for the death of Jesus of Nazareth, cannot have 
that " praiseworthy attitude towards the gods " which Aristotle 
notes in the successful, nor that conservatism which comes from 
being at the top of the existing order. As a Disraeli or Julius 
Stahl, he may forget in the hope of personal advancement the 
old, immortal race-sorrow of Israel, and he may figure as 
Disraeli and Stahl have done as a supporter of the aristocracy 
or of the royal prerogative ; but if he wishes to be other than 
a Jesuit, to be a man among men and to strive for a higher 
social order, this will be impossible. He will detect at once the 
defects in the existing order, and these will be associated in his 
mind not so much with the national glory as with his persecu- 
tion, — with the names of Fettmilch and Dr. Stoecker rather 
than with those of Luther and the great Frederic. So long as 
Lassalle was an Israelite, even though a baptized Israelite, his 
political sympathies must have been with the oppressed. That 
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amiable and reconciling glance which von Ranke, the historian 
of the aristocracy, casts on human history would be clearly 
impossible for Lassalle. We are not surprised to find his views 
from the beginning of the most radical kind ; and as these 
developed and the life of a teacher of philosophy became impos- 
sible to him, it was natural for one of his strength and in the 
prime of those first mighty years to conceive that he had a 
radical mission on the earth and in this conceit to attempt a 
grand part. This mission seems early to have dawned upon 
Lassalle, and his excuse for the eight years which he served for 
the Countess Hatzfeldt was that he saw in her misfortune the 
whole " mis^re of the age." He wished to embrace it also in 
what he called his life-work, — "science and the laborer," — 
and in the midst of the tedious and exhausting divorce suit he 
was by no means a merely passive spectator of the political 
revolution then either making ready or fully under way about 
him, but gave it all the assistance in his power. He belonged 
then to the circle of political free-thinkers, the young Hegelians 
Engels, Schapper, Freiligrath, and Wolff, who had collected 
about Karl Marx and were publishing amongst them that ill- 
starred journal, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Lassalle was a 
regular contributor to this paper, and when the revolution of 
1848 occurred he endeavored to incite the laborers in Diissel- 
dorf, whither he had gone with the Countess Hatzfeldt, to revolt 
against the government. He was arrested and thrown into 
prison, and on May 3, 1849, the young revolutionist was tried 
on the charge of stirring up the citizens to armed revolt against 
the government. Lassalle's defence on this occasion was of a 
very high order of eloquence. " I confess to you," with con- 
tinual joy he declared before his judges, "that I am according 
to my inner conviction the decided friend of a social-democratic 
republic." Lassalle was acquitted, but was not released, ahd 
was afterwards sentenced to imprisonment for six months on the 
charge of " inciting the citizens to resistance against the offi- 
cers." Lassalle went cheerfully to prison, whence, like Beaq- 
marchais in his affair with the Count de la Blache, he still con- 
ducted the divorce suit. He would not tolerate any effort on 
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the part of his friends to obtain his release : he declined Hum- 
boldt's offer to intercede with the king for him, and publicly 
disclaimed the petition of his sister to the Prussian court for his 
pardon. So active a part in the revolution of 1848 was not 
favorable to a successful political career in the Prussia of that 
day at least, and on Lassalle's release and the termination of 
the suit his occupation seemed for the moment to be gone. His 
residence in Dusseldorf with the Countess Hatzfeldt — of whom 
he was becoming heartily tired — now became unendurable, and 
though he was banished from Berlin, the attractions there were 
too strong. He made his way into the city disguised as a 
wagoner, and was finally, on Humboldt's intercession, allowed to 
assume his proper shape and to remain. 

There followed now a period of literary activity. Lassalle 
completed and published his Heraclitus, as we have seen, and 
while at Diisseldorf he had nearly completed a drama, — Franz 
von Sickengen, — a drama as didactic as Nathan der Weise, and 
of little artistic worth. Lassalle was no poet. Of quite a 
different order was his " System of Vested Rights," which 
appeared about this time, and which, though unfinished, was 
to remain a memorial of Lassalle's diligence and strength, even 
if the argument fails at many points to convince us. 

While engaged with his literary work, Lassalle still had time 
for other things. His eloquence and his fine dinners had re- 
stored him to favor in Berlin circles, and he had again become 
one of the famous personalities of the capital. Although the 
Countess Hatzfeldt, as all predicted that she would, had followed 
him to Berlin, and figured as nearly as her sex permitted in the 
capacity of his old man of the sea, Lassalle, with his pale, 
beautiful face and black hair, soon became too general a favorite 
with les grandes dames of Berlin to give his undivided attention 
to the countess. His success, indeed, in other affairs of the 
heart was so great that it excited the jealousy of certain young 
noblemen, and to such an extent that they finally discovered 
some grounds for sending Lassalle a challenge. This Lassalle 
declined, on the ground that duelling was unbecoming in a 
Social Democrat. The reason given was the real reason, for 
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cowardice was certainly not one of Lassalle's traits ; and when 
the two young men thus disappointed shortly afterwards way- 
laid Lassalle and fiercely assaulted him as he was walking in 
the Zoological Gardens, the Social Democrat drubbed them 
both so soundly with his cane that they had to take to their 
heels. Lassalle's bravery in this adventure was everywhere 
admired ; and the historian Forster gave him Robespierre's 
stick, which he is reported to have carried with him ever after. 

Merely literary and social life could not, however, satisfy 
Lassalle, and he was soon engaged again in a political agita- 
tion. Before writing the " System of Vested Rights," he 
had, on the fall of the Manteuffel ministry, offered the gov- 
ernment a suggestion upon the Italian affair of that time (1859). 
But though this suggestion was very patriotic, and his pam- 
phlet, " The Italian War and the Problem before Prussia " {fier 
italienische Krieg und die Aufgabe Preussens), contained ideas 
which Bismarck, who was Lassalle's personal friend, afterwards 
realized, the government had nothing for the revolutionist. 
Lassalle then attempted to co-operate with the Liberals, but 
this too was attended with difficulties. The leaders here were 
jealous of him, or at least distrusted him, and Lassalle left the 
party with a savage attack on Julian Schmidt, der Literar-His- 
toriker, — although Schmidt's history of German literature, 
which Lassalle criticised in so vindictive a spirit, was not, one 
is inclined to think, so offensive as Schmidt's position among 
the Liberals.^ Disgusted with these, Lassalle drew near for a 
moment to the Conservatives, and was accused — not for the 
last time — of being the friend of absolutism. But Lassalle 
was to remain true to the class he had led at Dusseldorf, and 
shortly after this, with an address before a labor club in Berlin, 
he began his formal career as a Social Democrat. 

Lassalle, like Marx and Rodbertus, had, as we must be- 
lieve, a deep sympathy with the suffering poor — with the pro- 
letariat ; and the least knowledge of the actual condition of 

1 The history was nevertheless full of incomprehensible mistakes, as Lassalle has 
shown, and is written in the same uncivil partisan spirit as the same author's so- 
called History of Modern French Literature. 
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this class at that time may very easily account for his sympathy, 
and may indicate what a temptation it must have been to an 
adventurous politician to reveal to them their condition. The 
same causes were in operation then as now to give the labor- 
ing class its enigmatical character. On the destruction of the 
feudal system in the French revolution, the masses of the people 
had been freed from any other authority than that of the state, 
but they had been forced in the blind struggle for existence into 
a servitude worse than the old. A caste as severe as the feudal 
caste had arisen with the increase of luxury, and the accumula- 
tion of the money in the hands of a few had created a hungry 
and miserable class, doomed, as it seemed, to hopeless want. 
The peasant, awakened by the new sense of human worth from 
the long dream-life of the middle ages, had, with great hopes of 
a higher and more enjoyable existence, pressed into Paris and 
Berlin to find himself once more a slave. Especially true was 
this of the German peasant. The German people have in gen- 
eral suffered more than the people of any other country in 
Europe. They had from the beginning of the whole long his- 
tory of the empire to bear the chief burden of each political 
imposition and mistake. The state, where it could be said that 
there was a state, had not been able to protect them from the 
unwholesome despotism of each petty prince who was endeav- 
oring to ape the magnificence of the Bourbon court. The 
masses of the people had suffered indescribably during the 
Thirty Years' war, and, though in another form, almost as much 
in the dreary, stifling period that followed in its wake. 

The thought and the realization of personal freedom came to 
the greater part of the civilized world more rapidly than to the 
German. Long after the French peasantry was free, the Ger- 
man Fritz and August were still creeping barefooted about their 
master's castle. Although much of the glamour had vanished 
from the privileged class since its humiliation by Napoleon, the 
peasant still had much of the old reverence for it ; and the 
laborer under the rule of the new class, — the bourgeoisie, — 
however much he might despise his master, was, even after the 
revolution of 1848, the victim of a commercial feudalism as 
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oppressive as the old, but devoid of all heroic, poetic features. 
We may appreciate the condition of the German laborer when 
we remember that as late as 1 866 universal suffrage had no real 
existence in Germany,^ and that the laborer condemned to endless 
toil under the old regime had no voice in the government. At 
the beginning of Lassalle's agitation universal suffrage, as Meh- 
ring says, had been declared a dead issue {ein uberwundener 
Standpunkt) ; and the Liberal party, in its contest with the crown, 
coquetting with the laboring class, proposed as a substitute for 
universal suffrage to receive the laborers into the Liberal party 
as "honorary members." The laborers, however, appreciated 
very poorly this generous offer. They were not satisfied with 
being merely honorary members of the Liberal party, when the 
grand, optimistic mood of the French revolution with its dream 
of equality was still upon the world. In the year 1862 there 
was a general dissatisfaction among the laborers. It was a day 
of labor clubs and congresses, and the various grievances were 
discussed in an ample way ; but just how to better their condi- 
tion and to refuse with any show of courtesy and good sense the 
propositions of the Liberal party no one knew. In the general 
confusion the workingmen of Leipzig remembered Lassalle's 
part in the revolution of 1848, and invited him to address a 
labor congress in that city. Lassalle had just before this been 
sentenced to six months in prison for an eloquent harangue 
before the Berlin laborers on "The Present Historical Period 
and the Working Class." The invitation found him in a sym- 
pathetic frame, and his " Open Letter in Reply " {Offenes Ant- 
wortschreibeti) brought down upon him the concentrated wrath of 
Liberals and Conservatives, and made the beginning of German 
Social Democracy. Against the advice of his most intimate 
friends, Lassalle advised the laborers to agitate for universal suf- 
frage and to demand assistance from the government in forming 

> [Every adult Prussian had then, as he has now, the right of suffrage; but the 
election of deputies in Prussia was then, as it is now, indirect ; and the " three-class 
system " gave then, as now, a preponderant influence to the wealthier minority of the 
people. In the North German confederation and in the new empire, on the other 
hand, — i.e., since 1866, — all elections have from the first been direct, and the vote 
of the laborer counts for as much as that of the millionnaire. Ed.] 
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co-operative associations. The Liberals and Conservatives in the 
Germany of 1863 allowed themselves to be deeply wounded by 
this proposition to arm the proletariat with real political power. 
The Liberal press attacked Lassalle furiously, the most of his 
old friends deserted him, and even Rodbertus, in some re- 
spects the forerunner of Lassalle and Marx in the development 
of German socialism, was frightened at the thought of giving 
the laborer political significance. So general, indeed, was the 
aversion to Lassalle' s scheme that nothing short of its general 
acceptance on the part of the laboring man could keep him 
from a ridiculous failure, and under this compulsion Lassalle 
took the field with his message to the proletariat. 

What was this message ? New, it certainly was not.^ Louis 
Blanc had been the advocate of co-operative associations before 
Lassalle, and had been the victim of a French Herr Wacker- 
nagel ; many of Lassalle's ideas are justly claimed by Marx^ as 
his ; and Marx and Lassalle both, notwithstanding their revolt 
from its theory as to state interference, are in close dependence 
on the Manchester school. The economical movement which 
Adam Smith began has taken in Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, and 
other of Adam Smith's followers too universal and thorough a 
form for new economists to go far out of its track even if they 
would. The watchword of Lassalle, "the cruel iron law of 
wages," — that the average wages of labor generally remain 
reduced to the bare amount necessary to sustain life, — was 
undoubtedly the discovery of Adam Smith and his school. This 
discovery Lassalle makes in each instance his starting point. It 
is the burden of his Offenes Antwortschreiben and of his speeches. 
He insists, throughout the whole course of his agitation, that 
the wages of the laborer are, as a rule, never more than suffi- 
cient for the continuation of existence, and that this is the 

* Lassalle, as Mehring observes, never appeals in his agitation to the System of 
Vested Rights, because this was too radical for his role as a practical politician. For 
the prominent features of Lassalle's social and economical views, consult before all 
his Arbeilerlesebuch (an amplification of the Offenes Antwortschreiben), Herr Bus- 
tiat Schulze von Delitzsch, and his speech at Berlin in 1862, Der specielle Zusam- 
menhang der gegenwartigen Geschichtsperiode mil der Idee des A r better standes. 

^ Karl Marx, Das Kapital. (Footnote to the Introduction.) 
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point about which they move in the variations of each period 
without ever rising much above or falling much below this point. 
This is "das grausame eherne Gesetz" ; and "this cruel iron 
law," writes Lassalle to the workingmen of Leipzig, "you must 
let sink deep into your souls." This iron law is to be the shib- 
boleth of the new movement. 

I can give you and the whole labor world [continues Lassalle to the 
workingmen of Leipzig] an infallible way of escaping, once for all, out 
of delusions and bad leadership. When any one talks to you about 
bettering the condition of the laboring classes, put to him before every- 
thing else the question whether he recognizes this law or not ; and if he 
does not recognize it, you must say at once that this man either wants to 
deceive you, or is most pitiably ignorant of the science of political 
economy. And if now the one who talks to you of the condition of 
the laboring man recognizes this law, ask him farther how he is going to 
change it ; and if he doesn't know how to reply to this, quietly turn your 
back on him. He is either an empty prattler who wants to deceive you 
or himself, or wants to blind you with hollow phrases. 

After Adam Smith, as he understood him, Lassalle makes 
labor the single measure of value in exchange.-' A commodity's 
value in exchange represents so much abstract human labor, and 
its worth is determined by the cost of its production. As so 
much average social labor it is a value. Thus labor is a creator 
of all value, and Lassalle holds that its rightful wages are in the 
product of labor, and on this he bases his assertion that the 
laborer, instead of receiving merely enough to sustain life, 
should receive all that he produces. To effect this the state 
must interpose and adjust the relations between capital and 
labor by the creation of co-operative associations after the order 
of Louis Blanc's national workshops. The laborer would thus 
produce for himself, and would become his own contractor. 
This Lassalle claimed is the only peaceful, legal solution of the 
proletarian problem. 

1 " Labor was the first price, the original purchase money that was paid for all 
things. It was not by gold or by silver, but by labor, that all the wealth of the world 
was originally purchased ; and its value to those who possess it, and who want to 
exchange it for some new productions, is precisely equal to the quantity of labor which 
it can enable them to purchase or command." Wealth of Nations, Prices of Com- 
modities, ch. V. 
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So far Adam Smith may be considered historically the start- 
ing-point of German socialism. But at the same time social- 
ism owes its strength and consistency to another source. 
Lassalle and his confrere Marx bring to the development of 
Adam Smith's ideas a wide culture and an insight into his- 
tory which from the limitations of British thought have 
been impossible for the greatest representatives of the Man- 
chester school. Adam Smith was a thoroughly practical 
nature, the most proper founder of the " dismal science " ; and 
though he leaves more than one trace of a suffering heart 
between his apparently cold lines, he was in philosophy a 
cautious, skeptical Scotchman in thorough bondage to the 
world as it was. He was the friend and disciple of David 
Hume, the founder of the shrewd, superficial positivism of to- 
day. Lassalle and Marx, on the other hand, had felt the 
influence of Hegel ; and though Hegel is now a name displeas- 
ing in Germany, his philosophy had at that time intoxicated the 
German world like a new religion, and it was inevitable that two 
such spirits as Lassalle and Marx should have been reached 
by its enormous, if obscure force, — inevitable that the dry, blind 
facts which the Manchester school had revealed should appear 
to them in a deep historical connection, and that, to the " world- 
glance " of the Hegelian, life should have a deeper significance 
than to such a bland, easy-going skeptic as Smith was. It 
was through Hegel that the idea which has given socialism 
its fascination for the speculative German mind appeared, — 
the idea of an impending historical development in which the 
rule of a single class should yield to the rule of all. This radi- 
cal conception of government, this prophecy of a more univer- 
sal freedom than had yet been known, lay intentionally buried 
in Hegel's mysterious cabala. But there is nothing like the 
contagion of a great idea, and although it may go for years dis- 
guised and hidden by reason of the evil days on which it has 
fallen, or by reason of its author's intentional concealment, we 
shall see it eventually storming about the world as a faith for 
which men live and die. It was by his fortunate interpretation 
of Hegel rather than by his fusion of Adam Smith and Louis 
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Blanc that Lassalle called a new social party into existence and 
filled it with an inextinguishable hope. The constitution of a 
state, Hegel declared,^ is something that must be considered 
divine and permanent, and not something which is made. The 
end of a philosophy of government is not to teach. For this 
philosophy comes too late. As the "thought of the world," it 
appears only at the completion of all things, when indeed 
human destiny has been fulfilled and the end is at hand. "The 
owl of Minerva," to use Hegel's Sibylline words, " takes wing 
only at the on-coming dusk " (" beginnt erst mit der einbrechen- 
den Dammerung ihren Flug"). And with the conservative 
purpose of not teaching, of merely creeping after the reality, 
Hegel perfected his philosophy of government, — and to it we 
owe Lassalle and Karl Marx ! Outward events — the French 
revolution and the struggle of the age in every domain of life 
for freedom — in conjunction with that sense of freedom at 
which he had arrived in the depths of his own spirit, led Hegel 
to make freedom the end and aspiration of the world. He inter- 
preted the whole of human history as a struggle after freedom, 
and in the perfect state each individual is to be free. No " free 
Ich " is to be made a beast of burden. This ideal, Hegel declared, 
had not been realized at all among the Oriental nations, where 
the form of government was only a step removed from the pa- 
triarchal theocratic form, and had been realized but imperfectly 
among the Greeks and Romans, where only some were free. 
To realize this ideal had been left to the German race, as this 
comes last into its kingdom. 

In the year 1845, such a conception of government must have 
been very dangerous to the Prussian state, in which the majority 
of the people were still in bondage to a single class, and to old 
feudal ideas which the state considered it a problem of its own 
existence to preserve. It was a conception which, coming as it 
did in the heart of so intoxicating a philosophy, must in the 
end have brought forth its fruits. Hegel, the orthodox and 
conservative, was hardly consigned to his grave, when in one 
department Strauss and Feuerbach, and in another Lassalle, 

1 Grundlinien der Philosophic des Rechts. 
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Marx, and Arnold Ruge, had revealed the radical character of his 
philosophy. The state was to be reconstructed, and the existing 
order overturned ; and all this not because it could have been 
other than it was, but because the time had come for it to be 
changed. Intoxicated with the idea of development, these He- 
gelians of the extreme left saw in every labor trouble, in every 
movement of the proletariat, not a mere class-struggle, but the 
travail of the state in the birth of a new order. The laborer 
was taught to believe that his discontent did not arise so much 
from bad pay and bad food, as from the impulsion of an eternal 
principle of development working in and through him and con- 
straining his class, which embraced ninety-six per cent of the 
population, to capture the state and to make it an institution 
representing the whole of mankind. 

The most interesting feature in Lassalle's work was his effort 
to fill the minds of the German laborers with this disturbing 
idea. His plan as to co-operative associations and his "cruel 
iron law " were not so near to his heart as this. It was the 
inspiration of all his speeches, and it was his grand hope that 
this idea would finally make its way into the mind of the people. 
All his efforts were in this direction. His first care was to 
emphasize this historical feature of the new socialism — to 
explain to the workingman his place in history. The laborer 
was to understand that the whole history of Europe had been 
that of a progress towards freedom, first in the emancipation of 
one class and then of another. In this class-struggle the so- 
called bourgeoisie, the third estate, had already been freed from 
the old feudal rule, and next in the due order of development 
was to come the fourth class — the laboring class. The ruling 
principle in the middle ages was the possession of land ; it is 
now capital ; in the future it is to be labor. So filled was Las- 
salle with this idea that he could see in the French revolution 
itself only the triumph of a single class, of the bourgeoisie. 
This class, under the pretence of championing human rights, 
had decoyed the fourth estate to its aid ; human rights were 
declared, and it seemed as if with the emancipation of the third 
estate all privileged classes would be destroyed and would van- 
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ish in the universal freedom of mankind. But the events since 
had shown that the French revolution was not the triumph 
of a class that was to live by its own labor. The bourgeoisie 
had come into power and had made its element, capital, the 
ruling principle in all social affairs. 

This rule of the bourgeoisie, of wealth, Lassalle contends 
must soon end. Society is even now in the midst of another 
development in which, by some mysterious strength, the fourth 
estate is to be lifted into freedom and authority. Already in 
the year 1848 the dawn of a new historical period was visible in 
the revolution of February 24 in France, " that land in whose 
mighty inner struggles the triumphs and reverses of freedom 
are the triumphs and reverses of all mankind." Manhood suf- 
frage was secured and the first step taken towards the triumph 
of the fourth estate — the last grand step in the emancipation 
of humanity. The fourth estate has in its folds no germ of a 
new privileged class ; as ninety-six per cent of the whole human 
race, its freedom is to be the freedom of all and its rule the 
rule of all. The struggle of the fourth estate for supremacy 
is thus a great ethical movement instead of a dangerous and 
immoral one — a great ethical movement in contrast with the 
over-conservatism of the ruling class, which forces it to put 
itself daily in opposition to the truth, and which leads it finally 
to a thorough hatred of all ideal strivings, to a compassionate 
laughter even, so often as the great name of the idea is pro- 
nounced, and to a deep lack of feeling for anything else except 
mere selfish advantages. On the other hand, a conflict between 
progress and personal interest is fortunately wanting in the 
laboring class. Its effort to better its condition, its struggle 
for emancipation, so far from making it selfish, will only make 
its cause one with that of culture and of progress ; and this 
struggle, Lassalle insists, is something more in our age than a 
mere class-struggle. It is a struggle for the most universal 
ends, " the trembling pulse-beat of history itself," and not until 
this battle is won can the state attain to the true Hegelian idea 
of a state and arrive at its final, moral goal. 

It would be impossible, in so brief an account of Lassalle, to 
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narrate in detail his effort to make this dream that of the Ger- 
man laborer ; and I must confess that the task would not be 
entirely pleasant. However grand Lassalle's conception of the 
new order and however firm his belief in its possibility and 
even inevitableness, his labor agitation, with the Countess 
Hatzfeldt in the background, and through such elect spirits as 
Vahlteich and Bebel, does not give one the idea of a great ethi- 
cal movement destined, as Lassalle claimed, to introduce an 
amount of " happiness, culture, well-being and freedom without 
example in the history of the world." Sublime as was this 
Hegelian conception of government, there was much that was 
fantastical and even demagogical in Lassalle's presentation of 
it ; and though his agitation has since assumed an immense 
historical importance, so far from having the certainty and joy 
of a new ethical movement, it bears all the traces of that 
tragic confusion in which Lassalle's life went out. Lassalle was 
sure that at the end of the first year of agitation he would control 
at least one hundred thousand laborers. To become the absolute 
chief of a whole laboring population, and with this prodigious 
force to constrain a tyrannical, inaccessible world to accept 
your terms, was a bait with which Mephisto might tempt a 
Faust out from his cell into the sphere of earthly endeavor. 
Ambition, "that last infirmity of noble minds," was a living 
flame with Lassalle ; and then, too, he was a man of action. 
Since the revolution of 1848 he had been drooping like a 
wounded eagle in Berlin. He longed to use his wings again. 
He had an undeniable feeling for the laboring class, for the 
" poor silly millions," as Marx called them ; and from his 
height of science an unspeakable hatred for his opponents, 
such creeping spirits as Herr Schulze and Herr Wackernagel, 
who were busy in tricking out a low party interest in scientific 
phrases. Lassalle would at any rate shake once more his "old 
revolutionary mane." If the laborer was not ripe for his move- 
ment, Lassalle, as he confessed, would be a "dead man"; but 
there was something in him that overcame the fear of death. 
The odds were fearfully against him. The impending historical 
development which he preached was to begin with a fiction. 
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His task was to create a complete class-illusion ; and this, like 
other prophets who have influenced the course of the world, 
with a secret element of unbelief in his own soul. Lassalle, 
however, threw himself into the undertaking with desperate 
ardor. He made speeches of burning eloquence at Leipzig, 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, and in the other principal German cities ; 
and by the applause that followed his electric words it seemed 
at one time as if he were indeed to capture the labor world. He 
could refuse the proposition of the doubting apostle Vahlteich 
that they should announce during the canvass a larger number 
of converts than they had really made, and his assurance was 
contagious. There arose a general panic in Germany. The 
Conservative and Liberal press was doubly alarmed, and many 
thought that they were at the beginning of a revolution. There 
was no love lost, as one can well image, between Lassalle and 
the Conservatives. They hated him because in their estimation 
he was an ambitious demagogue who wished to rise on the igno- 
rance and folly of the masses ; and he hated them because to 
him they embodied that temporizing half-policy and that carnal 
satisfaction with the world which are so intolerable to the seer 
or the revolutionist. They put into use more than one ignoble 
method of calumny and misrepresentation to silence " the ter- 
rible Jew " ; and Lassalle attacked them in the controversial 
style of Milton and Claudius Salmatius. Lassalle was a true 
Israelite, and his enemies were always the enemies of Jehovah. 
Herr Schulze, an economist who before this had been founding 
co-operative associations on the harmless principle of self-help, 
now found his craft in danger, and "viewed with pain" the 
dangerous ideas of Lassalle, a half-educated person. Lassalle 
answered with the proud boast that he had at his command the 
whole culture of his age, and inflicted in his turn a barbarous 
chastisement on Herr Schulze. Herr Wirth and Herr Wack- 
ernagel attempted to put Lassalle down by a plain lie ; they 
represented his position as exactly the opposite of what it was ; 
and Lassalle turned on them, if not with the moral earnestness 
of Demosthenes, with something very nearly akin to his passion 
and to his abandon in the use of epithets. " The lie is a Euro- 
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pean power," cried Lassalle ; and he was determined " to beat 
down to the ground " this Herr Wirth who came pressing in be- 
tween him and the people. Every great reformer must be uncivil 
{grab), and Lassalle could be grab towards Herr Wirth with no 
fear of retaliation, because if Herr Wirth should call him a 
brainless bungler, as Lassalle did Herr Wirth, there would be 
only a prodigious laughter among all men of science. And so 
Herr Wirth is not only a brainless bungler, but a mere "hired 
scribbler," and Herr Wackernagel an " arch-falsifier, who heaps 
lie on lie." 

With such spirit Lassalle's canvass began, and at first he 
seemed to be carrying the world with him. He was received 
in the most gratifying way by some of the principal labor clubs 
of Germany, and on this high tide of success a General Labor 
Organization was formed for the purposes of propaganda. Of 
this Lassalle, with much fear that he would not accept, was 
elected president for five years. Lassalle, as Robespierre's 
stick suggested, generally had some reformer of the tragic, revo- 
lutionary type before his mind ; and during the debate over his 
term of office sat in dark silence, with folded arms and hat on. 
He could see at that moment only a very small distance between 
his idea and its realization. But, alas for these grand dreams ! 
he was never to have the triumph of the Gracchi, or of Cleon, 
or of Richard Cobden ; and the dawn of that world-historical 
sunrise which he announced with the fervor of a Hebrew 
prophet in his address before the Berlin labor club at the 
commencement of his agitation was still remote. By degrees 
Lassalle himself began to realize that he must fail, and the 
public began to observe that its alarm over his agitation was in 
the main a groundless one. Lassalle's speeches had been heard 
often with wild applause by the laborers, but they had not mad; 
converts. They were good enough as speeches, and though 
frequently coarse and even obscene they were never weak or 
childish ; we hear everyw^here in them the tread of a giant, even 
if of a blind giant, and often in the better parts, when the 
higher side of Lassalle's nature comes uppermost, they have a 
large, ideal ring that reminds one of Rousseau and the Giron- 
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dists. The speeches are the best of the kind in the oratorical 
literature of Germany, and with Lassalle's grand voice and 
spirit behind them they almost invariably swept his audience 
with him ; but his ideas were new, and the impression they 
made not definite enough to produce action. He was under 
the necessity of having local interpreters who could bring the 
clubs over to his views, and he was met here by endless diffi- 
culties. There were few such apostles as Bernhard Becker, 
who converted a whole club at Frankfort-on-the-Main to the 
new faith, and the local interpreter was generally some such 
fanatical doctrinaire as Vahlteich or Bebel, with alarming con- 
tributions of his own to the new faith. With such instruments 
as these Lassalle had to work on the German masses, and the 
task was a dreadful one. It would have been a dreadful one 
even with all of his disciples as receptive as Bernhard Becker 
was at that time. The German laborer was not easy to reach. 
He was sunk too deep, as Lassalle exclaimed, in his " accursed 
wantlessness " {verdammte Bediirfnisslosigkeit) to perceive how 
low he was in the scale of being or to listen with any patience 
to such a revolution as Lassalle proposed. The prejudice in- 
deed seemed to increase against Lassalle as he was better 
understood. There were great centres, as at Berlin, where he 
could not speak at all. At the end of three months of his 
canvass he had only a thousand followers, and never during his 
life more than five thousand. His failure soon became so glar- 
ing that Lassalle could not any longer deceive himself. In 
despair and disgust he continued the agitation for a while only 
at the entreaty of the Countess Hatzfeldt, who now at sixty 
had the keenest political interests. 

Worn out at length with his fruitless task, Lassalle, in 
August of 1864, delegated all of his power as president of the 
General German Labor Organization to one Otto Dammar, and 
retired to the Rigi Kaltbad in Switzerland, where he was 
snatched away by death in a very unexpected manner. 

To the Rigi Kaltbad came also Helene von Doennigsen, to 
whom Lassalle had been virtually betrothed since their acquaint- 
ance in Berlin. It was partly Lassalle's object at the Rigi to 
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meet Helene's father, a Bavarian diplomatist, and to sue for her 
hand. The chief difficulty in their way, as all had anticipated 
and none more keenly than Helene, was that Herr von Doen- 
nigsen would refuse to give his consent. And this, Herr von 
Doennigsen, in spite of Lassalle's eloquence and his handsome 
face, did at once and in a manner that left the lovers little ground 
for hope. He would never permit the union of his daughter 
with a young Jewish demagogue who had been the bitter 
enemy of her caste. Helene was said to be very much like Las- 
salle in her personal appearance, and like him, too, in strength 
of will, and was far from being inclined to let Herr von Doen- 
nigsen's decision separate her from Lassalle. She knew her 
father too well, however, to hope, as Lassalle did, that he would 
ever relent. In despair she took refuge in Lassalle's room and 
implored him to elope with her as the only feasible solution of 
their trouble. But to her astonishment and shame Lassalle 
refused. An elopement could hardly recommend itself to him 
as the leader in a great ethical movement, and so he conducted 
Helene to her parents. They met the Frau von Doennigsen 
first in a neighboring house, and here Lassalle renewed his suit 
with great eloquence ; but the noble lady, who was very natu- 
rally surprised at this sudden appearance of Lassalle with 
Helene, turned her back contemptuously on the "demagogue," 
and the three were in the midst of an unamiable scene when 
Herr von Doennigsen arrived. Apprised of his daughter's 
course, he came running in, breathless and bareheaded, with 
what weapon he could snatch on the way ; and after resolutely 
defying Lassalle, dragged the half-fainting Helene across the 
street to their house. There, alone and deeply mortified, as 
she tells us, at Lassalle's cold treatment, she was constrained 
by her parents to accept a former lover, a Wallachian boyar, 
Janko von Racowitza. She wrote, or rather signed for Herr 
von Doennigsen, a letter in which she announced her decision 
to Lassalle. On receiving Helene's letter, Lassalle, who still 
thought that he would win, began to take the most extraordi- 
nary measures to rescue Helene from her parents. He first 
sent the Countess Hatzfeldt — who, though profoundly dis- 
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trusted by Helene, seems to have really favored the union — 
on a mission to secure the intercession of the socialistically 
inclined Bishop Ketteler on the Rhine, who in his official capac- 
ity had accepted Lasselle's " cruel iron law " and had called on 
the wealthy of the world to aid laborers in forming co-operative 
associations. The good bishop expressed his great admiration 
for Lassalle, but regretted that he could do nothing to bring 
about the union of a Catholic with a Hegelian of the extreme 
left. If Lassalle were to become a Catholic, it would be dif- 
ferent ; and Lassalle had consented to become a Catholic when 
it was discovered that Herr von Doennigsen was a Protestant. 
In the meantime Lassalle had visited Munich to invoke the 
assistance of the Bavarian minister of foreign affairs, the Frei- 
herr von Schrenk, who had a feeling heart and very willingly 
sent a lawyer from Munich to intercede with Herr von Doen- 
nigsen. But nothing was to save Lassalle. The minister's am- 
bassador returned with the assurance from Helene's own lips 
that she would marry the boyar. Lassalle was now at his wits' end. 
He behaved like a madman. He is said, on hearing the report 
of Von Schrenk's envoy, to have run about the room screaming 
"revenge at any price." He had by telegram and letter kept 
his friends throughout Germany acquainted with each step in 
his contest with Herr von Doennigsen, and to be thus defeated 
was intolerable. He threw away Robespierre's stick, which he 
had carried up to this time, and with it his Social Demo- 
cratic principles, and challenged both the boyar and Herr 
von Doennigsen to a duel with pistols. Herr von Doennigsen 
declined on the plea of age, and there was nothing left to the 
boyar, according to the ideas of his world, but to accept, and 
the arrangements were made for the duel. The boyar had 
been very delicate from his youth and had never been taught 
the use of a pistol. Helene naively confesses in her narrative 
that she, with all others, expected that Lassalle would kill 
" Janko," and had already arranged her portmanteau for a flight 
with Lassalle in this event. But the results were to be other 
than she expected. The boyar and Lassalle met on a Sunday 
morning, August 28, 1864, and at the iirst fire Lassalle was 
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mortally wounded. He succeeded with the aid of his friends 
in walking to the carriage, and on arriving at the hotel, even up 
to his room, but the physicians from the first pronounced his 
case hopeless. They soothed his pain as best they could 
with opium until death brought this sad human comedy to an 
end. Lassalle died on the 31st of August, three days after he 
was wounded. He was then thirty-nine years old. 

The boyar, notwithstanding his terrible part in this affair, 
seems to have been a person of great nobility of character, if 
one is to judge from Helene's account. He was then hope- 
lessly ill with consumption, but was duly married to Helene, and 
she declares that he soothed her grief for Lassalle by watch- 
ing at the poor man's bedside during his last days. 

Lassalle had come again into conflict with the misbre of his 
age, and this time it was he who was worsted. The news of 
his death filled the socialist world with astonishment and dis- 
may. The Countess Hatzfeldt, who was herself deeply moved 
by Lassalle's fate, determined to arouse his followers by carry- 
ing the body in a triumphal procession through the chief cities 
of Germany. But the ghastly procession was not allowed to 
go any farther than Cologne. Here the police, at the request of 
Lassalle's family, took charge of the remains and had them sent 
to Breslau, where they were consigned to the old Jewish bury- 
ing-ground, at length into the full peace and reconciliation of 
death. 

That Lassalle died for socialism no one could say. He had 
forgotten his cause for Helene von Doennigsen just as he had 
deserted Heraclitus for the Countess Hatzfeldt. Lassalle was 
in no conceivable sense a martyr, but his tragic end served to 
give what he had taught that supreme emphasis which death 
gives to the work of the poorest life, and in far higher degree 
to work of such historical significance as Lassalle's. In this 
startling moment his social theory was brought before the 
German laborers as even Lassalle's golden tongue could never 
have presented it. The little leaven soon began to leaven the 
whole lump. From that day socialism has grown in Germany 
with an almost inconceivable rapidity. At his death Lassalle 
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had only 4610 followers instead of the 100,000 on whom he had 
counted. But he now has nearly the latter number in Berlin 
alone. The German Socialists had twenty-four members in the 
last Reichstag, and in the late elections, although they have 
not increased the number of their seats, they have shown an 
appalling increase in the number of votes cast. Lassalle's 
radical idea of the state has become the most dangerous enemy 
of the present government, an enemy fully recognized by Bis- 
marck in his present measures against the Socialists. 

From the very temperament of the German people, a social 
theory which so gratified its speculative sense and at the same 
time offered so much hope to the suffering lower class must 
finally have had an immense hearing. F"rom the days of the 
Anabaptists until now, the half-educated among the Germans 
and the entirely uneducated have always been ready to go on 
crusades for impossible ideas — from the founding of a Kingdom 
of God at Munster to a proletarian revolution from which the 
state is to emerge perfected and in a new form. The success 
of Henry George's theories with so practical and cautious a 
people as the Americans indicates what one may expect from 
such theories with a people among whom there still exists so 
much enthusiasm for the idea. 

Socialism in the course of its development has departed 
largely from the teachings of Lassalle. The influence of 
Marx, who after the death of Lassalle was the chief spirit in 
the new organization, "widened" socialism and removed all of 
its local, patriotic traces. Socialism in itself is the product of 
the shadow side of our civilization, poverty, an apparition that 
has risen from its unfathomable, unending misery. Without 
Lassalle and without its present name it would have appeared 
as some mode of revolution and change. But to him is cer- 
tainly due its freedom from the impossible French communism 
with which it was formerly associated, its historical basis and 
its definite goal. In these respects socialism is Lassalle's crea- 
tion and must stand for his work in the world. 

Lewis J. Huff. 



